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PHILOSOPHY 


This  curriculum  guide  is  another  step  forward  in  the  constant  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  pupils,  teachers,  and  the  changing  times.    Its  prepara- 
tion involved  the  talents  and  high  professional  competence  of  many  experi- 
enced teachers,  as  well  as  supervisory  and  administrative  personnel. 

The  suggestions  it  makes  regarding  scope  and  sequence  of  subject  matter 
and  teaching  procedures  are  the  product  of  carefully  considered  judgments 
as  to  what  pupils  should  learn  in  certain  areas  and  how  best  to  present  the 
material.    This  provides  some  degree  of  constancy,  validity,  and  practicality 
to  the  learning-teaching  process.    Further,  it  protects  the  people's  right  to 
know  what  is  being  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

However,  this  necessary  and  desirable  structuring  does  not  militate  in 
any  way  against  the  flexibility  of  the  curriculum  guide.    Working  around  the 
skeletal  core  provided  by  this  guide,  enthusiastic  and  ingenious  teachers  will 
use  their  creativity  to  both  adapt  and  expand  it  contents.    Only  thus  can  pupils 
possessing  a  broad  range  of  abilities  and  capabilities  be  challenged. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  curriculum  guide,  as  that  of  any  other  tool,  will 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  user.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  teachers  will  make 
it  a  vital  part  of  the  educational  equipment  they  use  daily,  and  assume  a  de- 
gree of  personal  responsibility  for  its  evaluation  and  revision.    From  this 
constant  refinement,  on  a  broad  base,  there  will  evolve  a  curriculum  of  supe- 
rior quality  and  ever  increasing  usefulness  to  the  teachers  it  guides  in  the 
effective  instruction  of  all  pupils. 


WILLIAM  H.  OHRENBERGER 

Superintendent 
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INTRODUCTION 


An  innovative  program  in  legal  education  was  inaugurated  at  Dorchester 
High  School  in  March,  1968.    The  program  was  financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  was  initiated  by  the  Boston  University 
Law  School  under  the  supervision  of  Attorney  William  M.  Gibson,  the  Director 
of  the  Boston  University  Law  and  Poverty  Project. 

Through  the  use  of  such  devices  as  mock-trials,  role-playing,  and  simu- 
lation, the  students  participating  in  the  law  program  became  "involved"  in 
the  process  of  the  law.    Also,  the  hypothetical  case  studies,  which  have  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  program,  assist  in  making  the  study  of  law  relevant 
to  the  life  of  the  students.    The  program  has  been  designed  to  attempt  to 
develop  positive  concepts  and  attitudes  toward  the  law,  society,  and  the  com- 
munity, on  the  part  of  the  participating  students. 

The  law  program  has  been  received  with  the  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
of  the  students,  teachers,  law  school  students,  and  school  administrators  in- 
volved in  the  experiment.    As  a  result,  the  law  program  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude six  additional  secondary  schools  by  March  of  1969. 

In  order  to  acquaint  other  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  system  with 
the  law  program,  an  In-Service  Law  Course  and  Workshop  was  conducted  by 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  in  September,  1969.    The  workshop  was  conducted 
with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Curriculum  Devel- 
opment, of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  the  Boston  University  Law  and 
Poverty  Project.    The  participants  in  the  workshop  each  contributed  to  the 
development  of  this  course  of  study  for  the  law  program,  which  will  serve  as 
a  guide  for  classroom  teachers  of  the  program. 

Legal  education  for  the  young  is  a  positive  approach  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  respect  for  law  in  American  society.    It  is  imperative  that  we 
all  understand  the  legal  implications  involved  in  our  daily  lives,  both  as  stu- 
dents and  later  as  adults. 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  law  and  a  government  of  laws. 

2.  To  provide  youth,  especially  the  disadvantaged,  with  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  law  relevant  to  their  lives. 

3.  To  develop  in  youth  positive  attitudes  toward  the  legal  system  and  its 
representatives. 

4.  To  cause  youth  to  think  of  a  variety  of  ways  to  effect  change  through 
the  law. 

5.  To  foster  acceptance  of  conflict  as  characteristic  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  individuals  and  of  society.    Moreover,  to  foster  recogni- 
tion that  the  best  method  of  resolving  conflict  is  by  compromise, 
adjustment,  and  resolution  through  lawful  processes  and  legal  institu- 
tions, 

6.  To  demonstrate  that  the  law  is  not  static,  and  further  how  one  may 
change  the  law. 

7.  To  foster  respect  for  life  and  for  real  and  personal  property. 

8.  To  teach  the  inherent  worth  of  every  individual,  and  the  recognition  of 
this  worth  in  the  language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  civil  rights 
legislation. 

9.  To  teach  youth  how  to  make  reasoned  judgments. 

10.  To  make  real  the  concept  of  equal  justice  under  the  law  for  all  persons. 

11.  To  make  youth  aware  of  the  availability  locally  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams for  persons  unable  to  afford  a  lawyer. 

12.  To  encourage  and  equip  teachers  to  teach  law,  or  to  implement  a  law 
program  in  their  secondary  school  classes. 
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I.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LAW 

A.  Definition  of  Law- -Law  is  the  body  of  rules  which  regulate  the 
way  people  live.    It  is  usually  based  on  man's  experiences  and 
needs,  and  is  enforced  and  administered  by  the  people  whose 
job  it  is  to  see  that  laws  are  obeyed  (courts,  police,  lawyers, 
etc.). 

B.  Reasons  Laws  Are  Needed 

1.  To  protect  individual  liberty  and  rights 

2.  To  maintain  order  and  progress 

3.  To  promote  the  general  welfare  and  justice 

4.  To  protect  society  from  the  harmful  acts  of  individuals 

C.  Historical  Origins  of  Law 

1.  Hammurabi  Code 

2.  Biblical  Law 

3.  Roman  Law 

4.  Canon  Law 

5.  Feudal  Law 

6.  Common  Law 

7.  Statutory  Law 

8.  Case  Law 

D.  Sources  of  American  Law 

1.  U.  S.  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 

2.  State  constitutions 

3.  Statutes  (acts  of  Congress  and  state  legislatures) 

4.  Court  decisions  (federal  and  state) 

5.  Regulations  of  administrative  governmental  agencies 

6.  Judicial  and  executive  orders 

7.  Municipal  ordinances 

8.  Custom  and  tradition 
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E.  Laws  Can  Be  Initiated  At  The  Federal,  Stare  Or  Local  Level  By: 

1.  Legislators 

2.  Judges 

3.  Administrators  (government  officials) 

4.  Lawyers 

5.  Police 

6.  People- -adults  and  youth  alike 

7.  Military 

F.  The  Law  Can  Be  Changed  By: 

1.  The  legislative  process 

2.  Judicial  decision  (court  interpretations) 

3.  Administrative  decision 

4.  Executive  order 

5.  Vote  (referendum,  initiative,  etc.) 

6.  Dissent  (strike,  civil  disobedience,  etc.) 

7.  Amendment 

8.  Arbitration 

9.  Mediation 

10,  Declaratory  judgment 

a.  Definition- -When  an  individual  desires  the  opinion  of  the 
court  on  a  question  of  law,  without  seeking  anything  more 
to  be  done. 

b.  Exam.ple--A  person  may  desire  to  know  whether  he  has  a 
right  of  way  over  another's  property. 

G.  Characteristics  Of  a  Good  Law 

1.  Well  written 

2.  East  to  understand 

3.  Tells  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 

4.  Provides  appropriate  sanctions 


5.  The  conduct  regulated  is  observable 

6.  Coincides  with  the  morals  of  the  people 

7.  Ease  of  administration 

8.  Accepted  by  the  people 

9.  Capable  of  achieving  justice 
H.      Law  Enforcement  Depends  Upon: 

1.  Law-abiding  citizens  who  observe  and  respect  the  law 

2.  The  courts  and  judges 

3.  Responsible  public  officials 

4.  The  police  and  the  militia 

n.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

A.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

1.  Preamble- -States  the  objectives  of  the  Constitution 

2.  The  Constitution- -Articles  I  through  VII 

a.  Article  I- -Legislative  Department--Congress  makes  the 
laws 

b.  Article  II- -Executive  Department- -The  President  and 
Vice-President  administers  the  laws 

c.  Article  III- -Judicial  Department- -The  Supreme  Court  and 
Federal  Courts  interpret  the  law 

d.  Article  IV--Relations  of  the  states  to  one  another 

e.  Article  V-- Method  of  amending  the  Constitution 

f.  Article  VI--General  Provisions- -States  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land 

g.  Article  VII- -Ratification  of  the  Constitution 

3.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  (See  Teaching  Supplement) 

B.  How  Bills  Become  Laws  (Federal  Level) 

1.    A  majority  vote  is  required  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
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2.  President  may: 

a.  Approve  the  bill 

b.  Bill  may  become  law  if  unsigned  after  ten  days  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session 

c.  Veto  the  bill 

d.  "Pocket  veto"  of  the  bill 

3.  If  a  bill  is  vetoed  by  the  President,  a  two-thirds  (2/3)  vote  is 
required  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
President's  veto. 

C.  Basic  Principles  Underlying  the  Constitution  and  the  United  States 
Government 

1.  The  U.  S.  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  men 

2.  The  Constitution  is  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  U.  S. 

3.  The  U.  S.  has  a  representative  form  of  government 

4.  The  U.  S.  is  a  federal  form  of  government 

5.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  separation  of  powers 

a.  The  legislative  department  makes  the  laws 

b.  The  executive  department  enforces  the  laws 

c.  The  judicial  department  interprets  the  laws 

6.  The  Constitution  provides  for  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances (Prevents  the  concentration  of  too  much  power  in  one 
branch  of  the  government.) 

7.  The  Constitution  can  be  changed  to  meet  new  needs  and  a 
changing  world  by: 

a.  Constitutional  amendment 

b.  Court  decisions 

c.  Congressional  laws 

d.  Custom  and  tradition 

D.  Massachusetts  Constitution 

1.    BackgroTind  to  Massachusetts  Constitution 
a.  Primarily  the  work  of  John  Adams 


b.  The  model  for  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
2.    Features  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780 

a.  The  Preamble  states  the  relationship  of  the  government 
to  the  people 

b.  The  Legislative  Department  called  "The  General  Court" 
(does  not  posses  judicial  powers)  consisting  of  two  Houses 

c.  The  Executive  Department 

(1)     Consists  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Execu- 
tive Council,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney- General, 
Treasurer,  and  Auditor 

d.  The  Judicial  Department 

(1)     Consists  of  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Superior  Court, 
Land  Court,  Probate  Courts,  District  Courts,  Juvenile 
Courts,  and  Judicial  Council 

e.  Declaration  of  Rights  (similar  to  the  U.  S.  Bill  of  Rights) 

f.  The  Massachusetts  State  Constitution  has  been  amended 
89  times  since  1780. 

NOTE:        Refer  to  the  supplement  to  the  Boston  Herald- Traveler,  entitled 
"Your  Massachusetts  Government,"  dated  March  25,  1969,  for 
additional  information. 


m.  THE  UNITED  STATES  LEGAL  SYSTEM 

A.      Federal 

1.  U.  S.  Congress  (Legislature) 

2.  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

3.  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (there  are  11  such  appellate 
courts  in  the  U.  S.) 

4.  U.  S.  District  Courts 

5.  U.  S.  Commissioner 

6.  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice 

a.  U.  S.  Attorney  General 

b.  U.  S.  Solicitor  General 

c.  U.  S.  Attorney 


d.  U.  S.  Marshall 

e.  U.  S.  Department  of  Probation 
7.    Investigative  Agencies  include: 

a.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

b.  Secrete  Service 

c.  Treasury  agents 

d.  Postal  inspectors 

e.  Drug  Abuse  Bureau 
B.     State  of  Massachusetts 

1.  The  General  Court  (State  Legislature) 

2.  Supreme  Judicial  Court 

3.  Appellate  Court 

4.  Superior  Courts 

5.  District  or  Municipal  Courts 

6.  Juvenile  Courts 

7.  Department  of  Attorney  General 

a.  Attorney  General 

b.  District  Attorneys 

8.  Court  personnel  include: 

a.  Sheriff 

b.  Probation  officer 

c.  Court  officer 

d.  Clerk  of  Court 

e.  Stenographer 

9.  Public  Defender 

10.  Legal  Aid  attorney 

11.  Plaintiff's  attorney 


12.  Defendant's  attorney 

13.  Probation  officer 

14.  Social  worker 

15.  Clinical  psychiatrist 

IV.  THE  JURY  SYSTEM 

A.      Jury  Selection  at  the  State  Level 

1.  Cities  and  towns  draw  up  lists  of  qualified  jurors  from  the 
Annual  Police  List  of  Registered  Voters. 

2.  Periodically  the  Clerk  of  Courts  calls  upon  each  city  or  town 
to  turnish  a  certain  number  of  jurors  for  the  jury  pool. 

3.  The  city  of  town  election  officials  select  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  jurors  by  drawing  names  from  a  ballot  box. 

4.  The  names  are  passed  on  to  the  Clerk  of  Courts  of  the 
County. 

5.  The  Clerk  of  Courts  then  notifies  prospective  jurors  by  sum- 
mons as  to  the  specific  time  and  place  to  appear  for  jury 

6.  Before  being  sworn  in  for  jury  dury.  each  juror  may  approach 
the  bench  and  petition  to  be  excused  from  jury  service. 

7.  Once  the  jury  pool  has  been  established,  each  court  session 
draws  upon  it  to  fill  its  jury  box.  Again,  the  jurors  are  se- 
lected by  a  drawing. 

8.  Those  selected  take  their  places  in  the  jury  box  where  they 
are  questioned  by  the  judge  to  establish  any  bias,  prejudice 
or  preconceived  opinion  about  the  case  which  would  prevent 
a  juror  from  being  absolutely  fair  and  impartial. 

B.  Challenging  of  Jurors 

1.  Challenge  for  cause--a  juror  may  be  excused  from  a  partic- 
ular case  when  the  questioning  of  a  juror  reveals  a  cause  or 
reason  for  such  dismissal. 

2.  Peremptory  challenge- -both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense 
may  challenge  a  limited  number  of  potential  jurors  without 
stating  a  reason  for  such  dismissal. 

C.  Grand  Juries 

1.    Decides  whether  there  is  sufficient  cause  to  bring  a  party  to 
trial  (whether  an  indictment  should  be  issued). 
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2.  Persons  required  to  serve  on  a  grand  jury  are  specifically 
selected  or  summoned  for  that  purpose. 

3.  Generally  a  grand  jury  consists  of  13  to  23  persons  desig- 
nated to  inquire  into  alleged  violations  of  the  law  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
trial  by  a  regular  jury. 

D,  Jury  Selection  in  the  Federal  Court 

1.  Jury  lists  are  established  in  a  similar  manner  as  for  state 
courts. 

2.  The  lists  are  reduced  to  twelve  (12)  lists  which  represent 
different  regions  in  the  state. 

3.  A  proportional  number  of  persons  are  selected  at  random  for 
jury  duty.    Thus,  the  court  is  assured  of  a  cross  representa- 
tion of  the  entire  district. 

4.  As  in  state  proceedings,  a  person  may  petition  to  be  excused 
from  service  prior  to  becoming  part  of  the  grand  jury  or 
jury  pool. 

E,  Qualifications  of  Jurors 

1.  Citizen  of  the  United  States 

2.  At  least  twenty- one  years  old 

3.  Residence  for  one  year  within  the  judicial  district 

F,  Persons  Exempted  from  Jury  Service 

1.  Persons  convicted  in  a  State  or  Federal  Court  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year. 

2.  Persons  unable  to  read,  write,  speak  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

3.  Persons  incapacitated  for  physical  or  mental  reasons. 

4.  Certain  types  of  public  officials  are  excused  by  law. 

V.  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  PERSONS  ACCUSED  OF  A  CRIME 

A.      Constitutional  Guarantees  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 

1.    Fourth  Amendment- -protection  against  unfair  or  unreason- 
able searches  or  seizures. 


2.  Fifth  Amendment--gtiarantees  certain  rights  to  an  accused 
person  or  a  person  on  trial 

a.  A  grand  jury,  in  cases  of  serious  crimes,  must  indict  a 
person  before  that  individual  can  be  brought  to  trial. 

b.  A  person  may  not  be  put  on  trial  twice  for  the  same 
crime. 

c.  A  person  is  not  required  to  testify  against  himself. 

d.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

3.  Sixth  Amendment-- rights  of  accused  persons 

a.  Right  to  speedy  and  public  trial. 

b.  Right  to  trial  by  impartial  jury,  and  trial  in  the  state  and 
district  in  which  the  crime  was  committed. 

c.  A  person  must  be  informed  of  the  charges  against  him. 

d.  A  person  must  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him, 

e.  A  person  must  be  given  assistance  in  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor. 

f.  A  person  must  be  given  assistance  in  obtaining  counsel 
for  his  defense. 

4.  Seventh  Amendment --right  to  trial  by  jury  in  suits  when  the 
value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty  dollars. 

5.  Eighth  Amendment- -excessive  bails,  fines,  and  punishments 
are  prohibited. 

B.      Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  have  broadened  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  accused  persons 

1.  If  a  defendant  cannot  afford  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  his 
case,  the  state  must  provide  it  free  of  charge.  (Griffin  v. 
niinois,   1956) 

2.  Confessions  are  not  admissible  evidence  in  a  federal  court 
unless  certain  conditions  are  met.  (Mallory  v.  United  States, 
1957) 

3.  Evidence  obtained  through  illegal  search  or  seizure  is  not 
admissible  in  state  courts.  (Mapp  v.  Ohio,  1961) 

4.  States  must  provide  a  lawyer  for  defendants  charged  with 
serious  crimes  if  the  person  cannot  afford  counsel.  (Gideon 
V.  Wainwright,  1963) 
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5.  The  protection  granted  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  against  self- 
incrimination  of  defendants  applies  to  state  court s.(Malloy  v. 
Hogan,  1964)  

6.  Persons  suspected  of  having  committed  a  crime  are  entitled 
to  a  lawyer  while  they  are  in  the  process  of  being  questioned 
by  the  police. (Escobedo  v.  Illinois,  1964) 

7.  The  police  must  inform  a  suspect  of  a  crime  of  his  rights  be- 
fore questioning  may  take  place. (Miranda  v.  Arizona,  1966) 

8.  Juveniles  accused  of  a  crime  are  to  be  given  the  same  con- 
stitutional protection  as  adiilts. (In  re  Gault.  1967) 

VI.  COURT  PROCEDURE  FOR  CRIMINAL  TRIAL 

A.  Opening  of  Court  (By  the  Clerk  of  the  Court) 

B.  Selection  of  the  Jury 

C.  Opening  Statements  to  the  Jury 

1.  First  by  prosecution 

2.  Then  by  the  defense  attorney 

D.  Direct  Examination  and  Cross  Examination  of  State's  Witness 
(or  Witnesses) 

1.  Direct  examination  by  the  prosecution 

2.  Cross  examination  by  the  defense  attorney 

E.  Direct  Examination  and  Cross  Examination  of  the  Defense  Wit- 
ness (or  Witnesses) 

1.  Direct  examination  by  the  defense  attorney 

2.  Cross  examination  by  the  prosecution 

F.  Closing  arguments  to  the  Jury 

1.  Closing  argument  by  the  prosecution 

2.  Closing  argument  by  the  defense 

G.  Judge's  Charge  to  the  Jury- -Judge  instructs  jury  on  the  procedure 
by  which  they  must  seek  to  reach  a  verdict. 

H.     Jury  Retires  to  Reach  a  Verdict 

I.     Jury  Returns  to  Report  its  Verdict  to  the  Court 
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J.      Disposition  of  Case- -Dismissal  or  Sentencing  of  the  Defendant 

K.      If  found  Guilty  Defendant  may  Appeal  to  a  Higher  Court 

NOTE:        The  order  is  the  same  for  both  a  criminal  trial  and  a  civil  trial 

except  that  in  a  civil  trial  the  plaintiff  is  substituted  for  the  state's 
prosecution.    Please  refer  to  the  diagram  on  the  next  page  illus- 
trating the  set-up  of  a  typical  courtroom. 

VII.         THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE 
A.      Introduction 

1.  Definition- -evidence  is  that  information  which  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  trier  of  fact  in  resolving  the  issues  in  dispute. 

2.  Rules  of  evidence  are  those  laws  which  govern  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  information  at  a  trial. 

3.  Types  of  evidence 

a.  Real  evidence- -all  evidence  which  is  not  testimonial  and 
includes  physical  objects  such  as  weapons,  clothing,  maps 
photographs,  etc. 

b.  Testimonial  evidence- -includes  all  testimony  which  is  re- 
lated by  witnesses  during  a  trial. 

4.  Objections  to  evidence 

a.  Relevancy  and  materiality- -all  evidence  which  is  offered 
must  tend  to  prove  or  disprove  the  matter  at  issue 

b.  Competency 

(1)  This  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  witness  testifying  on  the 
witness  stand 

(2)  Cases  in  which  a  person  may  not  be  allowed  to  testify 

(a)  Individual  is  not  speaking  from  personal  knowl- 
edge 

(b)  Insanity  or  infancy 

c.  Infringement  of  constitutional  rights,  which  include: 

(1)  Self-incrimination 

(2)  Unreasonable  search  and  seizure 
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B.  Problems  of  Proof 

1.  Burden  of  proof 

a.  Can  be  different  in  different  cases 

(1)  Civil  cases- -test  is  usually:    more  probable  than  not 

(2)  Criminal  cases- -test  is:    beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 

b.  Burden  is  usually  upon  the  plaintiff  or  the  prosecutor 

2.  Presumptions 

C.  Witnesses 

1.  Definition- -any  person  who  can  offer  testimony  pertinent  to 
an  issue  at  a  trial 

2.  Function--to  provide  oral  testimony  as  to  what  they  have 
seen,  heard,  or  done  which  relates  to  the  matter  in  issue 

3.  Method  of  examination 

a.  Question  and  answer 

b.  Inadmissible  questions 

(1)  Leading  questions- -when  a  question  suggests  the  an- 
swer desired 

(2)  Confusing  questions 

(3)  Multiple  questions 

(4)  Questions  which  assume  facts  which  have  not  been 
established 

c.  Hearsay  rule- -any  out  of  court  statement  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  there- 
in is  inadmissible 

4.  Cross-examination  of  witnesses 

a.  Purpose--to  question  or  attack  the  credibility  of  a  witness 

b.  Some  methods  of  cross-examination 

(1)  Indicating  prior  inconsistent  statements  of  the  wit- 
ness 

(2)  Attempting  to  prove  the  witness  is  biased 
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(3)     Showing  that  the  witness'  testimonial  facilities,  his 
ability  to  observe,  remember,  and  relate,  are  poor 

E.     Testimonial  Privilege 

1.  Entitles  a  person,  not  necessarily  a  party  to  the  action,  to 
prohibit  testimony  on  certain  subjects 

2.  Types 

a.  Husband  and  wife 

b.  Doctor  and  patient 

c.  Lawyer  and  client 

d.  Minister  and  parishioner 

e.  Military  or  diplomatic  secrets 

VIII.        CRIMINAL  LAW 

A,  Classification  of  Crimes 

1.  Felony- -any  crime  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  state  prison. 

2.  Misdemeanor- -all  crimes  other  than  felonies. 

B.  The  Law  in  Massachusetts  Divides  Criminal  Intentions  Into  Sev- 
eral Basic  Categories: 

1.  Crimes  against  the  government 

a.  Treason 

b.  Subversive  acts 

c.  Misusing  the  flag 

d.  Impersonating  a  government  or  military  official 

2.  Crimes  against  a  person 

a.   First  and  second  degree  murder 

(1)     Three  ways  a  murder  may  be  considered  first  degree 

(a)  Murder  is  committed  with  deliberately  premedi- 
tated malice  aforethought. 

(b)  Murder  is  committed  with  extreme  atrocity  or 
cruelty. 
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(c)     Murder  is  committed  during  the  commission  or 
attempted  commission  of  any  felony  (felony  mur- 
der doctrine). 

(2)     Second  degree  murder  is  one  that  does  not  meet  any 
one  of  the  three  types  of  first  degree  murder 

b.  Voluntary  and  involuntary  manslaughter 

(1)  Manslaughter  is  every  unlawful  homicide  that  is  not 
murder. 

(2)  Examples: 

(a)  A  person  kills  another  while  driving  recklessly 

(b)  A  person  hits  another  with  death  resulting  al- 
though there  existed  no  intent  to  kill. 

c.  Assault  and  battery 

(1)  Assault  is  the  threat  to  do  bodily  harm  to  another  per- 
son 

(2)  Battery  is  the  actual,  intentional,  unauthorized,  or 
unwarrented  touching  of  a  person. 

d.  Armed  robbery- -larceny  from  a  person  by  force 

e.  Kidnapping- -Unlawfully,  forcibly,  or  secretly  confining  or 
imprisoning  another  against  his  will. 

f.  Extortion- -Threat  to  another  with  intent  to  extort  money, 
any  pecuniary  advantage,  or  to  compel  another  to  do  some- 
thing against  his  will. 

g.  Miscellaneous  other  crimes 
3.    Crimes  against  property 

a.  Arson- -intentional  and  malicious  setting  fire  to  or  burn- 
ing of  any  building  or  the  contents  thereof. 

b.  Burglary-- entering  into  any  building  with  intent  to  commit 
a  crime. 

c.  Receiving  stolen  property- -buying,  receiving,  or  aiding  in 
the  concealment  of  stolen  goods  knowing  them  to  be  stolen. 

d.  Larceny--trespassory  taking  and  carrying  away  of  the 
property  of  another  with  intent  to  steal. 

e.  Vandalism 
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f.  Forgery- -fraudulent  making  of  a  false  writing  having  ap- 
parent legal  significance. 

g.  Trespassing 

4.  Crimes  against  public  justice- -acts  that  tend  to  prevent  the 
honest  administration  of  justice 

a.  Perjury 

b.  Bribery 

c.  Escape  or  attempted  escape 

d.  Turning  in  false  alarms  (police,  fire,  etc.) 

5.  Crimes  against  public  peace 

a.  Unlawful  assemblies 

b.  Riots 

c.  Carrying  dangerous  weapons 

d.  Unlawful  use  of  air  rifles  and  knives 

e.  Making  annoying  phone  calls 

f.  Swearing  in  public 

g.  Spreading  false  rumors 
h.  Breach  of  the  peace 

6.  Crimes  against  public  health 

a.  Spitting  in  any  public  place 

b.  Improper  disposal  of  garbage 

c.  Selling  cigarettes  to  a  minor  under  eighteen 

d.  Selling  alcoholic  beverages  to  a  minor  under  twenty- one 

7.  Crimes  against  public  policy 

a.  Book- making  or  accepting  off-track  bets 

b.  Numbers  game 

c.  Gambling  (unless  licensed  or  authorized  by  law) 

d.  Illegal  use  of  the  telephone  for  gaming  or  reporting  pur- 
poses 
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8.  Crimes  against  morality,  decency  and  good  order 

a.  Stubborn  child 

b.  Disturbance  of  schools  or  assemblies 

c.  Smoking  in  public  conveyance 

d.  Disorderliness  in  a  public  conveyance 

e.  Bigamy  and  polygamy 

f.  Distribution  of  obscene  literature 

g.  Miscellaneous  crimes 

9.  Crimes  against  good  order 

a.  Grave-yard  raiders 

b.  Cruelty  to  animals 

c.  Discrimination  based  on  religion,  creed,  class,  race, 
color,  or  nationality 

10.    Desertion,  non- support,  and  illegitimacy 

C.     Parties  to  a  Crime 

1.  Accessories  (concerned  only  with  felonies) 

a.  Accessory  before  the  fact--a  person  who  aids  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony  by  counseling,  hiring,  or  otherwise 
procuring  the  felony  to  be  committed. 

b.  Accessory  after  the  fact 

(1)  A  person  who,  after  the  commission  of  a  felony,  har- 
bors, conceals,  maintains,  or  assists,  either  the 
felon,  or  an  accessory  before  the  fact  knowing  that 
the  individual  has  been  involved  in  a  felony. 

(2)  An  absolute  defense  is  given  to  the  family  of  the  of- 
fender--by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption. 

c.  Compounding  a  felony- -when  a  person  knows  of  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony  and  accepts  money  or  anything  else  of 
value  in  order  to  conceal  the  felony. 

2.  Conspiracy 

a.   Definition- -an  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to 
accomplish  an  unlawful  purpose  by  unlawful  means  (even 
though  one  may  not  commit,  or  attempt  to  commit,  the 
crime). 
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b.   The  act  of  any  one  of  the  conspirators  is  considered  the 
act  of  all  CO- conspirators. 

D.  Attempt 

1.  A  person  can  be  found  criminally  liable  even  though  he  does 
not  actually  perpetrate  the  crime. 

2.  The  act  must  reach  far  enough  toward  the  desired  result 
(must  be  considered  a  commencement  of  the  consummation). 

E.  Defenses 

1.  Relating  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  a  criminal  act. 

a.  Compulsion  or  duress 

b.  Necessity  (as  in  a  hypothetical  case  where  several  people, 
trapped  in  a  cave,  must  kill  one  from  among  themselves 
in  order  to  have  food  and  survive) 

c.  Insanity 

d.  Drunkenness  or  being  under  the  influence  of  drugs  (only  if 
this  occurs  involuntarily). 

2.  Based  upon  justification,  excuse,  or  social  policy 

a.  Consent 

b.  Self-defense 

c.  Defense  of  another 

d.  Defense  of  property 

e.  Inherent  in  nature  of  employment- -police  officers,  federal 
agents,  military  personnel,  etc. 

3.  Lack  of  criminal  intent- -this  includes  harboring  a  person 
without  knowing  that  he  had  committed  a  crime,  or  accident- 
ally or  negligently  inflicting  injuries  upon  another  person 

4.  Constitutional  Defenses 

F.  Rights  of  Arrested  Persons  (refer  to  the  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Massachusetts  Attorney  General's  Office  entitled,  "If  You 
Are  Arrested".    Also,  refer  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decis- 
ions on  this  matter). 

NOTE:  An  arrest  may  be  lawful  even  though  a  person  is  innocent.  Under 
no  conditions,  should  a  person  resist  a  policeman  while  being  ar- 
rested. 
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IX.  CIVIL  LAW  (TORTS) 

A.  Definition- -a  tort  is  any  unjustified  violation  of  an  interest  pro- 
tected by  law  such  as  personal  property,  safety,  reputation,  or 
liberties,  with  resulting  injury. 

B.  The  major  purpose  of  a  tort  is  to  provide  a  way  for  an  injured 
person  to  collect  damages  for  the  cost  of  his  injuries  from  the 
person  or  people  who  caused  them. 

C.  A  tort  differs  from  a  contract  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  A  tort  does  not  result  from  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  recip- 
rocal obligations  by  two  parties  which  constitutes  a  contract. 

2.  In  torts,  one  receives  damages  as  a  result  of  injuries  to  his 
person  or  property,  while  in  contracts,  one  receives  damages 
in  compensation  for  some  unfulfilled  obligations  which  have 
been  assumed  or  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

D.  A  tort  differs  from  a  criminal  action  in  the  following  ways: 

1,  In  a  tort  action,  the  injured  party  rather  than  the  state  brings 
the  suit  to  court. 

2.  If  found  guilty  in  a  tort  action  the  defendant  will  be  required 
to  pay  money  damages  rather  than  being  sent  to  jail. 

E.  Two  Major  Areas  of  Torts 

1.    Intentional  acts 

a.  To  the  person 

(1)  Assault — when  a  person  causes  a  reasonable  fear  in 
another  person  that  he  is  going  to  be  harmed. 

(2)  Battery-- every  touching  of  another  person,  even  if 
not  done  in  anger,  is  technically  a  battery. 

(3)  Transferred  intent- -if  a  person  intends  to  do  harm  to 
another,  and  accidentally  harms  a  third  person,  he  is 
still  guilty  of  an  intentional  tort  towards  that  third 
person. 

b.  To  property 

(1)  Trespass- -when  an  individual  enters  upon  another's 
property  without  permission. 

(2)  Conversion- -the  unauthorized  taking  of  another's  per- 
sonal property. 
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c.   Defenses 

(1)  Self-defense--a  person  has  the  right  to  use  that  a- 
mount  of  force  that  is  reasonably  necessary  to  defend 
himself  or  his  property 

(2)  Consent- -when  a  person  allows  another  to  touch  him, 
enter  upon  his  Isind,  or  use  his  personal  property. 

(3)  Privilege-- certain  individuals,  such  as  policemen, 
are  allowed  to  use  reasonable  force  in  the  completion 
of  their  duties. 

(4)  Accident- -when  a  person,  without  acting  intentionally 
or  unreasonably,  comes  in  contact  with  another  per- 
son, such  as  in  a  busy  streetcar. 

2.    Unintentional  acts  (Negligence) 

a.  Definition- -negligence  is  the  failure  to  exercise  that  de- 
gree of  care  which,  under  the  circumstances,  the  law  re- 
quires for  the  protection  of  those  interests  of  other  per- 
sons which  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  want  of  such 
care. 

b.  Prerequisites 

(1)  Duty  owed- -there  must  be  some  legal  duty  owed  by 
the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff 

(2)  Breach  of  duty- -it  must  be  shown  that  by  not  acting 
or  by  acting  unreasonably,  the  defendant  breached  his 
duty 

(3)  Harm- -there  must  have  been  physical  harm  suffered 
by  the  plaintiff. 

(4)  Proximate  cause- -there  must  be  some  definite  rela- 
tion between  the  breach  and  the  resulting  harm. 

c.  Defenses 

(1)  One  of  the  four  prerequisites  is  missing 

(2)  Contributory  negligence--refers  to  the  failure  of  a 
person  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  order  to  pre- 
vent harm  to  himself  from  other  persons 

(3)  Assumption  of  the  risk--this  is  when  an  individual 
subjects  himself  to  a  situation  which  he  knows  or 
should  know  is  dangerous 

(4)  Immunity--in  various  states,  charitable  organizations, 
and  state  and  local  governments  are  immune  from  suit 


F.  Other  Areas  of  Torts 

1.  Nuisance 

a.  The  interference  with  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  property 

b.  Many  suits  which  are  filed  in  order  to  stop  all  types  of 
pollution  are  nuisance  cases  (special  legislation  has  also 
been  enacted  to  combat  ecological  problems) 

2.  Slander  and  libel 

3.  Deceit  and  misrepresentation 

4.  Workman's  compensation 

G.  New  "No  Fault"  Law 

1.  Provisions 

a.  Individuals  may  collect  for  all  expenses  up  to  $2000  from 
their  own  companies  regardless  of  fault 

b.  No  suits  may  be  brought  for  pain  and  suffering  unless 
one's  medical  bills  exceed  $500.00 

c.  Losses  above  $2000  must  be  sought,  as  formerly,  through 
court  action 

d.  All  motorists  will  automatically  receive  a  15  percent  re- 
duction of  present  rates  on  all  forms  of  automobile  insur- 
ance. 

2.  Law  goes  into  effect  as  of  January  1,   1971. 

X.  JUVENILE  LAW 

A.      Juvenile  Delinquency 
1.    Definitions 

a.  "Juvenile  Delinquent"- -A  minor  who  deviates  from  pat- 
terns of  accepted  social  behavior  and  who  has  be  caught 
by  the  police. 

b.  "Delinquent  Child"--In  Massachusetts,  a  child  between 
seven  and  seventeen  who  violates  any  city  ordinance  or 
town  by-law,  or  who  commits  any  offense  against  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

c.  "Wayward  Child"--In  Massachusetts,  a  child  between 
seven  and  seventeen  who  habitually  associates  with  vicious 
or  immoral  persons  or  who  is  growing  up  in  circumstances 
exposing  him  to  lead  an  immoral,  vicious,  or  criminal  life. 
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2.  Elements: 

a.  A  child  under  a  certain  age  (under  seventeen  in  Massachu- 
setts). 

b.  Has  committed  an  act  held  to  be  illegal. 

c.  The  act  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  some  author- 
ity who  reports  the  conduct. 

d.  Some  official  record  or  entry  is  made  of  the  details. 

3.  Possible  reasons  youth  engage  in  anti- social  behavior: 

a.  Alcohol  and  drugs 

b.  Mental  problems 

c.  Broken  homes 

d.  Fears 

e.  Inability  to  obtain  employment 

f.  Poverty 

g.  Poor  parental  control 
h.  Environmental  factors 
i.  Different  value  system 

j.   Improbability  of  being  caught 
k.   Inability  to  delay  gratification 
1.   Attitude  that  "nobody  cares  about  me" 
B,     Juvenile  Court 

1.  Alternatives  open  to  the  court  in  the  disposition  of  the  case 
of  a  juvenile: 

a.  Dismissal  of  case 

b.  Placed  on  file 

c.  Probation 

d.  Referral  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services 

2.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Court  ends  when  the  child  is 
committed  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Service. 
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3.  The  juvenile  undergoes  a  period  of  diagnostic  testing  at  the 
Department  of  Youth  Services. 

4.  After  the  diagnostic  testing,  the  Department  of  Youth  Serv- 
ices recommends  one  of  the  following  alternatives: 

a.  Permit  the  youth  to  return  home  on  probation 

b.  Send  the  youth  to  a  training  school 

c.  Placement  of  youth  in  the  appropriate  state  institution 

5.  A  juvenile  between  seven  and  seventeen  in  Massachusetts, 
adjudged  to  be  a  juvenile  delinquent  does  not  have  a  criminal 
record  but  rather  a  juvenile  record  (Juvenile  Records  are 
required  to  be  confidential  by  law). 

C.     Juvenile  Rights 

1.  The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision.  In  Re  Gault  (1967),  for 
the  first  time  extended  certain  constitutional  rights  to  juven- 
iles in  holding  that  juvenile  delinquency  proceedings,  which 
may  lead  to  commitment  in  a  state  institution,  must  measure 
up  to  the  essentials  of  due  process  and  fair  treatment. 

2.  The  Court  extended  the  following  specific  Bill  of  Rights  guar- 
antees to  juveniles  charged  with  delinquency  in  state  courts: 

a.  The  right  to  timely  and  adequate  notice  of  court  proceed- 
ings and  charges. 

b.  The  right  to  be  represented  by  a  lawyer,  court  appointed 
if  necessary. 

c.  The  right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

d.  The  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 

XI.  CONTRACTS  AND  CONSUMER  LAW 

A.      Contracts 

1.  Definition- -a  contract  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more 
people  that  is  enforceable  by  law. 

2.  Elements  of  a  binding  contract 

a.  Offer  and  Acceptance- -the  parties  to  every  binding  con- 
tract must  make  an  offer  which  the  other  party  accepts. 

b.  Competent  parties- -there  must  be  at  least  two  parties  to 
a  contract,  and  the  law  maintains  that  the  parties  must  be 
capable  of  understanding  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
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c.  Consideration- -every  contract,  being  the  result  of  some 
kind  of  "deal"  or  bargain,  requires  that  each  party  must 
part  with  something  of  value,  which  is  called  "considera- 
tion". 

d.  Legal  purpose- -an  agreement  to  do  an  illegal  act  does  not 
create  a  binding  contract. 

e.  In  proper  legal  form 

(1)  Most  contracts  are  in  writing,  in  the  form  of  an 
agreement,  between  two  or  more  parties. 

(2)  A  contract  need  not,  however,  be  in  writing  to  be  en- 
forceable in  court. 

3.  Contracts  entered  into  by  minors  (discuss  first  with  a  lawyer) 

a.  Generally  a  contract  entered  into  between  a  minor  and  an 
adult,  may  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law  by  the  minor 
against  the  adult  but  not  by  the  adult  against  the  minor. 

b.  An  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  permits  minors  to 
avoid  contracts  is  that  a  minor  must  pay  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  his  own  health  and  welfare  (i.e.  food,  clothing, 
medical  care,  etc.),  unless  the  minor's  parents  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  such  items. 

4.  Breach  of  contract- -occurs  when  one  party  to  a  contract  fails 
to  perform  as  he  agreed  to  do  and  has  no  legal  excuse  for 
such  a  failure. 

B.  Ingredients  of  a  Written  Conditional  Sales  Contract 

1.  Date  and  place 

2.  Names  and  identification  of  the  parties 

3.  Purposes  of  the  contract 

4.  What  is  to  be  exchanged 

5.  Signature  of  both  parties 

6.  In  some  instances,  a  witness 

C.  Examples  of  Consumer  Practices  That  are  Legal  but  Deceptive, 
and  Which  Have  Been  Used  by  Some  Merchants  to  Trap  Unsuspect- 
ing Customers 

1.  Used,  repossessed  furniture  substituted  for  new 

2.  Delivery  of  a  brand  item,  but  a  smaller  size  than  that  dis- 
played and  actually  ordered 
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3.  Sale  of  floor  sample  as  new  item 

4.  Television  repairs  with  used  tubes  sold  as  new  ones 

5.  Bait  and  switch  sale 

6.  List  price 

7.  Discounting 

8.  Trial  period 

9.  $1.00  down  and  two  years  to  pay 

10.  Costs  less  than  pennies  a  day 

11.  Misbrand 

12.  Small  print  in  advertisements 

13.  Signs:   49(?  each- 2  for  98(? 

14.  Two  pair  for  59^  when  the  customer  purchases  one 

15.  Loss  leaders 

16.  Lucky  Winner  of  $10.00  in  credit 

17.  Fire  sale 

D.     Basic  Buying  Procedures  (How  to  buy  intelligently) 

1.  Comparison  buying 

2.  Purchase  of  basic  patterns  and  stripped  item  (without  useless 
accessories). 

3.  Consideration  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  item,  its  life  ex- 
pectency,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  will  be  used. 

4.  Grade  of  merchandise 

5.  Brand  names 

6.  Contents  in  weight  or  fluid  ounces 

7.  What  are  the  ingredients 

8.  Bulk  purchase  vs.  individual  item  purchases 

9.  Group  buying 

10.    Orientation  of  buying  patterns  to  the  most  opportune  times; 
that  is,  seasonal  sales  at  reputable  stores 
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11.  Cash  purchasing 

12.  Buying  on  credit  intelligently 

E.      Current  Attempts  by  the  Law  to  Counteract  Consumer  Fraud 

1.  Truth  in  Sales  Act 

2.  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (New  Law  effective  July  1,  1969) 

3.  Uniform  Commercial  Code 

XII.         MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LAW 

A.  Legal  Requirements  for  Marriage  in  Massachusetts 

1.  Age 

a.  Without  consent 

(1)  Age  18  for  girls 

(2)  Age  21  for  boys 

b.  With  consent 

(1)  Age  12  for  girls 

(2)  Age  14  for  boys 

2.  Licence  from  City  Hall 

3.  Blood  test 

4.  Joined  in  wedlock  by  a  person  authorized  by  law  to  perform 
marriage  ceremony 

5.  Witnesses 

B.  Legal  Termination  of  Marriage  (before  discussing,  consult  an 
attorney) 

1.    Annulment 

a.  Definition- -destroys  the  existence  of  a  void  or  voidable 
marriage  and  everything  appertaining  thereto. 

b.  Some  reasons  for  annulment 

(1)  Fraud 

(2)  Below  legal  age 
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2.  Some  examples  of  grounds  for  divorce  in  Massachusetts 

a.  Alcoholism 

b.  Cruelty 

c.  Desertion 

d.  Imprisonment  over  a  period  of  years 

3.  Legal  separation- -Partial  Severance 

a.  By  agreement 

b.  By  court  order 
C.      Custody  of  Children 

1.  Ordinarily  parents  have  "equal  rights"  to  children  but  this 
relationship  can  be  altered  by  court  intervention.    This  usu- 
ally occurs  when  the  parties  have  partitioned  for  a  divorce 
or  separation  and  specifically  request  the  award  of  custody 
to  one  of  the  parents. 

2.  Factors  taken  into  consideration  by  the  court 

a.  Age  of  child  or  children 

b.  Sex  of  child  or  children 

c.  Parent's  ability  to  provide  proper  care  and  home 

d.  Parent's  reputation 

e.  Financial  circumstances 

f.  Circumstances  giving  rise  to  termination  or  separation 

g.  Child's  feelings 

3.  Problems  arising  out  of  the  court's  award  of  custody  to  one 
parent  or  to  the  other 

a.  Visitation 

b.  Award  not  to  child's  liking 

c.  Use  of  the  child  as  a  person  between  the  parents 

d.  Discipline  problems 

e.  Loss  of  love  and  security 
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D.      Factors  In  Determining  A  Support  Order 

1.  Age  of  child  or  children 

2.  Sex  of  child  or  children 

3.  Previous  standard  of  living 

4.  Economic  circumstances  of  family 

5.  Parent's  earning  capacity 

6.  Age  of  parents 

7.  Available  assets  of  parents 

XIII.       SCHOOL  LAW 

A.     Massachusetts  Law  Relating  to  Schools  (General  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Chapters  69  through  78) 

1.    School  attendance 

a.  Mandatory  maintenance  of  daily  attendance  records  is 
required. 

b.  Mandatory  attendance  of  children  in  a  public  day  school  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  (Gen.  Laws. 
Chap.  76,  Sec.  1). 

c.  Justifiable  absence  from  school  is  permitted  within  legal 
limitations.  ^ 

d.  Legal  liability  of  parents  in  regard  to  the  school  attend- 
ance of  children  (Gen.  Laws,  Chap.  76,  Sec.  2)--Parents 
are  held  to  be  criminally  liable  for  non-attendance  of 
children. 

2.    Problem  Students 

a.  '•niiterate  Minors"  (Gen.  Laws,  Chap.   76,  Sec.  3)- -Every 
boy  between  sixteen  and  twenty- one  years  of  age    and 
every  unmarried  girl  between  sixteen  and  twenty- one 
years  of  age  who  has  not  satisfied  the  requirements  for  a 
sixth  grade  education  is  required  to  go  to  school  either 
during  the  day  or  evening. 

b.  "Habitual  Truants"  (Gen.  Laws.  Chapter  77,  Sec.  3) 

c.  "Habitual  Absentees"  (Gen.  Laws,  Chap.  77,  Sec.  4) 
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d.   "Habitual  School  Offenders"  (Gen.  Laws,  Chap.  77,  Sec.  5) 

(1)  A  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  persistently 
violates  the  regulations  of  the  school  or  misbehaves 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  regarded  as  suitable  for 
exclusion  from  the  school. 

(2)  Parents  in  control  of  the  offending  child  may  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child  at  the 
county  training  school. 

3.  School  Curriculum- -it  is  mandatory  that  certain  subjects  be 
taught  (Gen.  Laws,  Chap.  71,  Sec.  1). 

4.  School  Sessions- -schools  must  be  in  session  for  all  students 
qualified  to  attend  for  180  days  annually. 

5.  Expulsion  of  a  child  from  school-- must  be  in  a  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  (Gen.  Laws,  Chap.  76,  Sec.  16  and  17) 

6.  Corporal  Punishment 

a.  Permitted  under  Massachusetts  Law,  in  most  cities  and 
towns,  and  must  be  administered  as  prescribed  by  law. 

b.  Local  School  Committees  establish  the  policies  concerning 
corporal  punishment. 

7.  Legal  Status  of  Teachers- -the  teacher  acts  in  the  place  of 
the  parent  ("Loco  Parentis")  while  the  child  is  in  school  on 
matters  pertaining  to  education. 

8.  Legal  Status  of  School  Committees 

a.  A  School  Committee  is  considered  to  perform  a  govern- 
mental function  and  is  therefore  generally  immune  from 
tort  liability. 

b.  An  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  that  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  school  department  may  be  legally  liable  for 
torts  in  cases  involving  negligence. 

B.     Possible  Legal  and  Social  Liabilities  Arising  out  of  a  Failure  to 
Attend  School  Regularly: 

1.  Limited  job  opportunities 

2.  Loss  of  social  acceptability 

3.  Label  of  "dropout" 

4.  Susceptibility  to  crimincil  involvement 

5.  Inability  to  gain  credit  and  references 
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C.      Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Students  in  a  School 

1.  To  fellow  students 

2.  To  the  school 

3.  To  the  faculty 

4.  To  their  families 

5.  To  their  community 

NOTE:         Current  Massachusetts  Laws  pertaining  to  education  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  182 
Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

XIV.       LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  LAW 

A.      Miscellaneous  Laws  Relating  to  Employment 

1.  Child  Labor  Laws 

a.  States  have  generally  passed  laws  which  restrict  the  em- 
ployment of  minors 

b.  States  have  also  passed  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws. 

2.  Minimum  Wage  Laws 

a.  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  and  Amend- 
ments thereto. 

b.  State  Laws 

3.  Hours  Legislation 

a.  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 

(1)  Set  basic  40-hour  work  week 

(2)  Requires  overtime  pay  for  work  beyond  the  40-hour 
basic  period 

b.  State  Laws 

4.  Workman's  Compensation 

5.  Occupational  safety  and  health 

6.  Laws  against  discrimination  in  employment 

a.   Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Effective  July  2,  1965) 
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b.  Equal  pay  laws 

c.  Protection  of  older  workers 

7.  Unemployment  insurance- -Federal  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935--provides  for  a  Federal- State  system  of  unemployment 
insurance 

8.  Time  off  from  work  to  vote 

9.  Job  training  and  retraining 

a.  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and 
amendments  thereto. 

b.  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  amendments  to  this 
act. 

10.    Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

a.  Job  Corps 

b.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

B.  President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity- -established  in  1967  to 
focus  attention  on  youth  problems. 

C.  Massachusetts  Law  Relating  to  the  Employment  of  Minors  (Gen- 
eral Laws,  Chapter  149,  and  Miscellaneous  Chapters): 

1.  Hours  of  work  for  minors  regulated 

a.  Boys  under  eighteen 

b.  Girls  under  twenty- one 

c.  Posting  the  hours  of  employment  of  minors  is  mandatory 

2.  Employment  permits  are  required  by  law  for  all  minors. 

3.  A  physician's  certificate  is  required  for  the  employment  of 
a  minor. 

4.  Employment  of  minors  in  a  hazardous  occupation  is  forbid- 
den. 

5.  A  special  certificate  is  required  for  domestic  or  farm  work 

6.  Home  permits  may  be  issued  to  minors  under  certain  con- 
ditions 
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XV.        AUTOMOBILE  LAW 

A.  Massachusetts  Motor  Vehicle  Laws 

1.  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Chapter  90,  and  related 
Chapters. 

2.  Pamphlet  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  entitled  "Driver's  License 
Manual". 

B.  Licensing  of  Motor  Vehicles 

1.  Under  no  conditions  niay  a  person  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 

2.  A  Learner's  Permit  or  Driver's  License  is  required  to  op- 
erate a  motor  vehicle. 

C.  Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles 

1.  Under  Massachusetts  law  all  motor  vehicles  must  be  insured 
and  registered. 

2.  Every  vehicle  is  required  to  be  inspected  twice  annually. 

3.  The  operator  must  produce  and  show  his  license  and  regis- 
tration to  any  police  or  registry  official  upon  request. 

D.  Serious  Offenses  or  Violations  of  the  Massachusetts  Motor 
Vehicle  Laws: 

1.  Operating  under  the  influence  of  liquor  (Massachusetts  "Im- 
plied Consent"  Law). 

2.  Operating  under  the  influence  of  drugs  or  narcotics. 

3.  Driving  so  as  to  endanger 

4.  Leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident 

5.  Using  a  motor  vehicle  without  authority 

6.  Lending  of  license  to  operate  motor  vehicles  or  the  unlawful 
possession  of  a  license. 

7.  Speeding 

8.  Uninsured  and/or  unregistered  motor  vehicle 

9.  A  minor  knowingly  having  liquor  in  a  vehicle  without  being 
accompanied  by  a  parent  or  legal  guardian. 
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10.    Operating  a  vehicle  after  suspension  or  revokation  of  a  li- 
cense or  registration,  or  both. 

E.     Automobile  Insurance 

1.  Reasons  teenagers  are  charged  high  insurance  rates. 

2.  Legal  implications  of  insurance 

a.  For  the  owner  of  the  vehicle 

b.  For  the  operator  of  a  vehicle 

c.  For  the  passenger 

d.  For  the  pedestrian 

e.  For  the  operator  of  the  other  vehicle  in  an  accident  situa- 
tion 

3.  Basis  for  the  cancellation  of  insurance 

a.  Discontinuance  of  premiums 

b.  Violation  of  motor  vehicle  laws 

c.  Failure  to  pay  for  traffic  tickets 

d.  False  statements  on  insurance  application 

NOTE:         Refer  to  School  Document  No.  9,  1959,  entitled  Driver  Education. 

XVI.       LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  LAW 

A.  The  Nature  Of  The  Landlord-- Tenant  Relationship  is  created  by 
a  contract,  either  express  or  implied,  by  which  possession  and 
the  right  of  possession  is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another 
for  a  definite  term  or  at  will. 

B.  Types  of  Tenancies 

1.  Tenancy  for  years- -parties  enter  into  a  written  agreement 
for  occupation  and  right  of  exclusive  possession  of  land  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 

2.  Tenancy  at  will- -an  oral  or  written  agreement  whereby  the 
landlord  allows  another  person  or  persons  to  occupy  certain 
premises  for  no  definite  period  of  time  in  exchange  for  rent. 

3.  Tenancy  at  sufferance- -a  tenant  who  originally  had  permis- 
sion to  occupy  the  premises,  remains  there,  without  permis- 
sion after  the  tenancy  has  terminated. 
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C.      Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 

1.  Termination  of  tenancy 

a.  Expiration  of  term 

b.  Quitting  the  premises 

c.  Constructive  eviction 

(1)  If  there  is  any  disturbance  of  the  tenants  possession 
which  renders  the  premises  substantially  unfit  or  un- 
suitable for  occupancy,  the  tenant  may  elect  to  sur- 
render his  possession. 

(2)  Examples 

(a)  Excessive  noise 

(b)  Infestation  of  living  quarters  by  roaches,  rats, 
etc. 

(c)  Lack  of  proper  lighting,  hot  water,  or  heat. 

(3)  The  landlord  has  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  cor- 
rect such  situations 

d.  Notice  to  quit 

e.  Mutual  agreement 

f.  Action  for  summary  process 

(1)  Failure  to  move  pursuant  to  a  lawful  notice  to  quit 
premises 

(2)  Failure  to  pay  rent 

(3)  Breach  of  the  lease 

2.  Judicial  procedure  to  regain  possession 

a.  Notice  to  quit 

(1)  Fourteen  day  notice  for  non-payment 

(2)  Notice  to  quit  given  on  or  before  the  rent  day  to  re- 
quest possession  on  or  before  the  next  rent  day. 

b.  Filing  of  suit 

c.  Service  of  process 
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d.  Hearing  (Defenses  to  be  raised) 

(1)  Improper  notice 

(2)  Tender  of  payment 

(3)  Denial  of  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant 

(4)  Waiver  of  payment  of  rent 

(5)  Violation  of  standards  of  fitness  for  human  habitation 

e.  Ruling  of  the  court 

(1)  Find  for  the  tenant 

(2)  Find  for  the  landlord  and  request  parties  to  work  out 
a  suitable  time  in  which  to  move 

(3)  Stay  of  judgment  and  execution 

(4)  Enter  judgment  and  order  execution  issue 

(5)  Default  the  tenant;  enter  judgment;  order  execution 
issue 

3.  Enforcement  of  the  Execution 

a.  Constable  or  sheriff  evicts  the  party 

b.  Costs 

c.  Storage  costs 

4.  Rent  Withholding  and  Receivership 

a.  Legal  procedures  under  which  a  landlord  does  not  receive 
payment  of  rent  until  he  has  made  any  necessary  repairs 

b.  Prerequisites 

(1)  Inspection  by  public  health  or  housing  inspectors 

(2)  Certification  of  violations  of  sanitary  code 

(3)  Notice  to  landlord  and  withholding  of  rent 

(4)  Allege  certified  violations  as  a  reason  for  non-pay- 
ment  of  rent  in  an  action  for  summary  process 

(5)  Suit  in  Superior  Court  for  a  receivership 

5.  Examples  of  Landlord'  s  Responsibilities 
a.   Concealed  defects 
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b.  Conditions  at  time  of  letting 

c.  Repairs 

d.  Injuries  on  the  premises  (possession  and  control;  negli- 
gent repairs) 

e.  Common  passage-ways 

f.  Building  codes 

g.  Maintain  premises  free  of  insects,  rats,  etc. 
6.    Examples  of  Tenant's  Responsibilities 

a.  Proper  storage  of  garbage  and  rubbish  before  final  col- 
lection 

b.  Keep  all  passage-ways,  hall-ways,  and  staircases  free 
from  obstruction 

c.  Keep  all  toilets,  wash  basins,  sinks,  showers  and  bathtubs 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition 

d.  Give  owner  access  to  premises  at  reasonable  times  for 
the  purpose  of  making  repairs. 

XVII.     WELFARE  LAW 

A.  Welfare  in  Early  America 

1.  Poor  houses 

2.  Orphanages 

3.  Insane  asylums 

4.  Children's  aid  societies  (1860's) 

5.  Pension  laws  for  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  widowed  with 
dependent  children  (early  1900' s) 

6.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  (May,  1933)- -caused  by  the 
gravity  of  the  Great  Depression 

B.  Present  American  Welfare  System- -Social  Security  Act  of  1935 

1,    Types  of  assistance  provided 

a.  Needy  Persons- -General  Relief 

b.  Aid  for  Families  of  Dependent  Children  (A.F.D.C.) 
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c.  Medically  injured 

d.  Aged 

e.  Blind 

f.  Permanently  and  totally  disabled  persons 

g.  Flat  Grant  System 

2.  Financial  assistance  to  persons  on  welfare  for: 

a.  Food 

b.  Clothing 

c.  Fuel 

d.  Utilities 

e.  Personal  care  items 

f.  Miscellaneous  items 

3.  Appeals- -an  appeal  may  be  made  from  any  decision  of  the 
welfare  case  worker 

4.  Fraud 

5.  Criticisms  of  the  present  welfare  system 

C.     Proposed  Reform  of  the  Welfare  System  (Proposed  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  in  August,  1969) 

1,  A  Family  Assistance  Program  would  replace  the  present 
welfare  system 

a.  Assistance  would  be  provided  to  needy  persons 

b.  Assistance  would  also  be  provided  to  workers  receiving 
low  incomes 

2.  Purpose  of  the  plan- -to  encourage  persons  on  welfare  to 
prepare  for  jobs 

XVIII.    THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUGS 
A.     Federal  Law  Relating  to  Alcohol 

1.  Enforced  by  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service 

2.  Concerned  primarily  with  the  collection  of  federal  taxes  on 
liquor 
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B.  Massachusetts  Law  Relating  to  Alcohol  (Liquor  Control  Act  of 
Massachusetts) 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  under  twenty- one  years  of 
age. 

2.  Employment  of  minors  in  places  serving  alcoholic  beverages 
is  prohibited. 

3.  Transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  minors  is  illegal. 

4.  Penalties  are  established  for  false  statements  of  age  by 
minors. 

5.  Identification  cards  may  be  required  for  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  order  to  purchase  liquor. 

C.  Federal  Law  Relating  to  Drugs 

1.  Types  of  drugs  controlled: 

a.  Stimulants  (amphetamines,  methamphetamines,  etc.) 

b.  Depressants  (barbiturates  and  tranquilizers,  etc.) 

c.  Hallucinogens  (LSD- 25,  etc.) 

d.  Marijuana 

2.  The  law  provides  special  penalties  for  persons  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  sell  or  give  drugs  to  anyone  under  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

3.  The  law  generally  does  not  punish  the  drug-user,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  federal  law  governing  the  sale  and/or  posses- 
sion of  marijuana. 

4.  The  Federal  Marijuana  Law  is  presently  being  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  a  challenge  to  the  law  by  a  recent  court  decision. 

5.  Enforcement  of  the  Federal  Law  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Justice's  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  (effective  April  8,  1968) 

D.  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1970  (signed  by  President  Nixon  on 
October  27,  1970) 

1.  Increased  the  penalties  for  drug  peddlers 

2.  Lessened  the  penalties  for  drug  users 

3.  Permits  enforcement  agencies  to  enter  premises  where 
drugs  are  believed  to  be  located  without  knocking  (they  must, 
however,  have  a  warrant). 
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E.  Massachusetts  Narcotic  and  Harmful  Drug  Laws-- (Refer  to  Gen- 
eral Laws,  Chapter  94,  as  amended  by  Chapter  577  of  the  Acts  of 
1954,  and  aniendments  thereto)- -the  law  is  enforced  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health,  Division 
of  Foods  and  Drugs 

F.  Why  People  Take  Drugs  (Particularly  the  young) 

1.  Experimentation 

2.  Escape  from  reality 

3.  Defiance  of  the  law  and  authority 

4.  The  thrill  for  new  or  unusual  experiences 

5.  To  defy  or  shock  parents  and  elders 

6.  To  overcome  feelings  of  inadequacy  or  inferiority 

7.  Boredom  with  present  life  or  situation 

8.  To  show  rejection  of  society  and  middle  class  values 

NOTE:        The  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  has  compiled  a  thorough  Bibliography  of  Books  and 
Periodicals,  as  well  as  a  list  of  films  relating  to  the  topic.    Also, 
special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  which  became 
effective  February  1,  1966. 

XIX.       DEVELOPING  A  SENSE  OF  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 

A.  Legal  Bases  for  the  Freedom  of  Expression 

1.  John  Peter  Zenger  Trial  (1735) 

2.  Declaration  of  Independence  (1776) 

3.  First  (1791)  and  Fourteenth  (1868)  Amendments  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitution 

4.  The  American  tradition  for  freedom  and  democracy  that  has 
developed  between  1776  and  the  present 

B.  Limitations  That  Have  Been  Placed  Upon  the  Exercise  of  Freedom 
of  Expression  in  U.  S.  History 

1.  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  (1798) 

2.  Suspension  of  right  to  a  trial  (Suspension  of  the  right  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  1861-1865) 
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3.  Sedition  and  Espionage  Acts  (1917) 

4.  Alien  Registration  (Smith)  Act  of  1940 

5.  Internal  Security  (McCarran)  Act  of  1950 

6.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  (McCarran- Walter)  Act  of 
1952 

7.  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954 

8.  Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965 

C.      Current  Examples  of  the  Exercise  of  Freedom  of  Expression 

1.  Public  assemblies  and  demonstrations 

2.  Sit-ins,  freedom  marches,  etc. 

3.  Strikes  and  picketing 

4.  Test  court  cases 

5.  Civil  disobedience  (non-violent) 

6.  Student  rallies 

7.  Political  rallies 

8.  Mob  violence  and  rioting 

D.     Legal  Restrictions  or  Limitations  That  Have  Been  Placed  Upon 
the  Freedom  of  Expression 

1.  When  the  exercise  of  such  freedom  interferes  with  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  another  person 

2.  When  a  person  insults  or  threatens  another  person 

3.  When  a  person  harms  the  reputation  of  another  person  by 
making  false  and  malicious  statements 

4.  When  the  right  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  to  crit- 
icize the  government  represents  a  "clear  and  present  dan- 
ger" to  the  government  (Schenck  v.  United  States,  Supreme 
Court,  1919)  

5.  When  a  person  advocates  anarchy  or  the  violent  overthrow 

of  the  U.  S.  Government  (Gitlow  v.  New  York,  Supreme  Court. 
1925)  

6.  The  Smith  Act  of  1940  makes  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  advocate 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  but  it  must  be 
shown  that  an  individual's  advocacy  was  directed  at  promoting 
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unlawful  action  and  not  merely  enunciating  abstract  doctrine 
(Yates  V.  United  States.  Supreme  Court,  1957) 

7.  The  Internal  Security  (McCarran)  Act  of  1950  restricts  the 
activities  of  communists  in  the  U.  S. 

8.  The  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954  declared  the  Communist 
Party  to  be  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  U.  S.  Government, 
but  an  individual  must  be  a  knowing,  active  member  of  a  sub- 
versive group  and  have  a  specific  intent  to  bring  about  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  government  before  he  personally 
can  be  successfully  prosecuted  (Scales  v.  United  States,  Su- 
preme Court,  1961). 

E.  The  Lawful  Exercise  of  Freedom  of  Expression 

1.  Through  the  reasonable  and  restrained  exercise  of  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  petition  and  assembly 

2.  By  participation  in  the  political  activities  and  governmental 
affairs  of  the  nation  within  the  framework  of  the  law 

3.  By  the  use  of  such  devices  as  the  referendum,  initiative,  and 
recall  to  redress  political  grievances 

4.  Through  participation  and  voting  in  all  federal,  state,  and 
local  elections 

F.  The  Responsibility  of  a  Citizen  in  a  Free,  Democratic  Society 

1.  To  have  a  respect  for,  and  an  observance  of,  the  law  and 
legally  constituted  authority 

2.  To  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  while  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority 

3.  To  support  law  enforcement  agencies  and  officials  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties 

4.  To  respect  the  inherent  worth  of  every  individual,  and  to 
respect  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  person 

5.  To  make  real  the  concept  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
equality  for  all  persons  consistent  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  American  tradition 
as  a  republic 

6.  To  seek  lawful  methods  by  which  to  change  laws  which  are 
undesirable  or  harmful 

7.  To  recognize  the  need  for  the  protection  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, while  at  the  same  time  realizing  that  reasonable 
restraints  must  be  placed  upon  that  freedom  to  protect  the 
general  welfare,  and  to  maintain  public  order  and  security 
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8.  To  recognize  that  persons  accused  of  crimes  are  entitled  to 
certain  basic  rights;  and  that  every  person  is  considered  to 
be  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

XX.         SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

A.      Basic  Principles  Underlying  Law  in  the  United  States 

1.  Law  is  indispensible  to  a  civilized  society 

2.  Law  is  not  static,  but  is  subject  to  change 

3.  Law  is  available  to  and  useable  by  all  men 

4.  The  legal  system  offers  numerous  alternatives  whereby 
citizens  may  resolve  conflict  in  our  society,  and  this  negates 
the  necessity  for  lawlessness  and  violence 

5.  Compromise  through  utilization  of  lawful  processes  and  in- 
stitutions is  the  most  appropriate  manner  in  which  to  resolve 
conflict 

6.  Life  is  to  be  valued  above  property 

7.  With  every  right,  there  is  a  corresponding  duty 

8.  Everyone  has  a  social  responsibility  to  his  community 

9.  Every  reasoned  opinion  is  of  worth 

10.  Valid  evidence  is  required  to  insure  a  given  individual  a 
chance  of  successfully  defending  his  rights  in  court 

11.  The  tasks  of  the  policeman,  lawyer,  judge  and  other  officials 
are  most  difficult  ones  requiring  an  unusual  amount  of  train- 
ing and  skill,  as  well  as  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  in 
the  community 

12.  One's  reputation  is  to  be  prized  and  protected.    Often  it  alone 
can  mean  the  difference  between  freedom  from  or  entangle- 
ment in  the  legal  system 

13.  A  person  may  believe  himself  to  be  innocent  or  not  liable  for 
a  given  deed,  but  companions,  environment,  and  circum- 
stances can  lead  to  a  lawful  conviction  or  a  judgment  of 
liability  by  the  courts 

14.  It  is  suggested  that  a  lawyer  be  consulted  before  entering 
into  any  legal  relationship 

15.  All  legal  documents  should  be  read  and  if  not  understood, 
they  should  be  reviewed  by  a  lawyer 
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16.  Respect  for  the  fundamental  worth,  dignity,  and  privacy  of 
the  individual  underlies  all  of  our  fundamental  laws 

17.  A  good  citizen  is  one  who  exercises  his  freedom  with  due 
regard  for  the  freedom  and  general  welfare  of  others 

18.  The  law  is  a  reflection  of  the  ethics  and  morality  of  our 
society 

19.  The  democratic  process  is  capable  of  meeting  all  the  needs 
of  our  American  society.    Injustices  may  result,  not  from 
the  system,  but  from  the  people  who  administer  it. 
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AUDIO- VISUAL  MATERIALS 
I.    FILMS 

A  LAW  IS  MADE.    28  minutes;  black  and  white;  McGraw  Hill. 

ACTION  AGAINST  THE  LAW.    30  minutes;  black  and  white;  Teaching  Film 
Custodians. 

AMERICA'S  CRISIS:    CITIES--CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS.     60  minutes; 
black  and  white;  NET,  Indiana  University. 

BASIC  COURT  PROCEDURES.    13  minutes;  color  or  black  and  white; 
Coronet  Films. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    19  minutes;  black  and  white; 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  IN  ACTION:    STORY  OF  A  TRIAL.    22  minutes;  color; 
Film  Associates  of  California. 

CANINE  CORPS.    24  minutes;  black  and  white;  Public  Relations  Office, 
Boston  Police  Department. 

COMMON  LAW.    13  minutes;  black  and  white;  Virginia  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY.    29  minutes;  black  and  white;  NET,  Indiana 
University. 

CRIME  IN  THE  CITIES.    30  minutes;  black  and  white;  NBC  White  Paper; 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp. 

DATE  WITH  LIBERTY.    20  minutes;  black  and  white;  Anti- Defamation  League. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW.    20  minutes;  black  and  white;  Needy  Institute  of 
Science. 

HOW  TO  LOSE  WHAT  WE  HAVE.    12  minutes;  black  and  white;  American 
Economic  Foundation. 

LAW  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROLS.    11  minutes;  color  or  black  and  white; 
Coronet  Films. 

OUR  BASIC  CIVIL  RIGHTS.     13  minutes;  color  or  black  and  white;  Coronet 
Films. 

OUR  CITY  GOVERNMENT.    10  minutes;  color  or  black  and  white;  Film 
Associates  of  California. 

OUR  MAN  IN  THE  MIDDLE.    28  minutes;  color;  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  (Free  Loan). 
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RESPECT  THE  LAW.    20  minutes;  black  and  white;  Indiana  University. 

TIIE  CONSTITUTION:    GUARDIAN  OF  LIBERTY.     20  minutes;  color  or  black 
and  white;  McGraw  Hill. 

THE  JUSTICE  OF  LAW.    20  minutes;  black  and  white;  NET,  Indiana  University, 

THE  MAKING  OF  LAW.     29  minutes;  black  and  white;  NET.  Indiana  University. 

THE  NATURE  OF  LAW.    29  minutes;  black  and  white;  NET,  Indiana  University. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  LAW.     12  minutes;  black  and  white;  Encyclopedia 
Rritannica  Educational  Corp. 

WHAT  "LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE"  MEANS.    10  minutes;  color  or  black  and 
white;  Churchill  Films. 

W  I  Pi'  WE  RESPECT  THE  LAW.    11  minutes;  color  or  black  and  white; 
Coronet  Films. 

WITH  LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL.     60  minutes;  black  and  white; 
McGraw  Hill. 

\0[^TH  AND  THE  LAW.     36  minutes;  black  and  white;  Boston  University 
Film  Laboratory,  School  of  Education. 

II.    FILMSTRIPS 

BACKGROUNDS  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  THE  JUDICIARY.    Black  and  white; 
Curriculum  Materials  Corp. 

iULL  OF  RIGHTS:     ITS  MEANING  TODAY.    Series  of  5  Filmstrips  in  color; 
Bailey  Films. 

HOW  A  STATE  LAW  IS  MADE.    Color;  Ohio  State  Museum. 

LAW  AND  ORDER.    Color:    Jam  Handy  Organization. 

m.    TAPES 

TIJIAL  BY  JURY:     PARTS  I  AND  II.    7-1/2  ips;  Colorado  University. 

IV.    RECORDS 

LIVING  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    33-1/3  rpm;  Materials 
for  Learning,  Inc. 

WAYS  TO  JUSTICE.    33-1/3  rpm;  180  minutes;  hidiana  University. 
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TEACHING  SUPPLEMENT 
I.  LEGAL  TERMS  TO  KNOW 


Accessory 
Accomplice 
Accuse 
Acquit 
Adjudication 
Admission 
Adoption 
Affidavit 
Alimony- 
Allege 
Annuity- 
Annulment 
Appeal 
Appellant 
Appellate  Court 
Apprehend 
Arbitration 
Arraignment 
Arrest 
Arson 
Assault 

Assault  and  battery 
Assent 
Assessment 
Attempt 
Attest 
Attorney 
Attorney  General 

Bail 

Bailiff 

Bait  advertising 

Bankruptcy 

Barbiturates 

Bargain 

Battery 

Bigamy 

Bill  of  Rights 

Bill  of  sale 

Blackmail 

Bond 

Breach 

Bribery 

Building  codes 

Burden  of  proof 

Burglary 

Cancellation 
Capital 
Challenge  of  juror 


Charge  to  jury 
Citizen's  arrest 
Civil  disobedience 
Civil  la-w 
Civil  rights 
Clemency 
Clerk  of  Court 
Client 

Common  la-w 
Community  property 
Compensation 
Complaint 
Compromise 
Conciliation 
Confession 
Conflict 
Consent 
Consideration 
Conspiracy 
Constitutional  law- 
Consumer 
Contempt  of  court 
Contract 
Conviction 
Court  decision 
Court  decree 
Court  docket 
Court  of  Appeals 
Creditor 
Crime 

Criminal  intent 
Criminal  la-w 
Custody 
Customs  court 

Damages 

Deadly  -weapon 

Debtor 

Decision 

Declaration  of  Rights 

Declaratory  judgment 

Decree 

Deed 

Defamation 

Default 

Defendant 

Defense 

Defense  Attorney 

Defense  rests 

Defraud 
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Delinquent 

Deposition 

Deputy 

Desegregation 

Desertion 

Direct  examination 

Discharge 

Discrimination 

Dismissal  of  case 

Dissent 

Dissenting  opinion 

District  court 

Disturbing  the  peace 

Divorce 

Docket 

Double  indemnity 

Double  jeopardy 

Drug  Abuse  Bureau 

Drug  addict 

Due  process  of  law 

Duress 

Eavesdropping 

Emancipation 

Embezzlement 

Eminent  domain 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission 
Equity 
Estate 
Eviction 
Evidence 
Ex  post  facto  law 
Executive  order 
Extortion 
Extradition 

Face  value 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

False  arrest 

False  pretenses 

Fault 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Federal  Court 

Felony 

Filing  of  case 

Foreclosure 

Forfeit 

Forgery 

Forgiveness  of  a  crime 

Fourteenth  Amendment 

Fraud 

Free  exercise 

Fundamental  Law 


General  Court  of  Massachusetts 

General  Laws  of  Massachusetts 

Grand  Jury 

Grounds  for  divorce 

Guardian 

Guilty 

Habeas  corpus 

Habitual  school  offender 

Habitual  truant 

Harass 

Hearsay  rule 

Homicide 

Hostile  witness 

niegal 

Immaterial 

Immunity 

Impartial  jury 

Imprisonment 

Inadmissible  evidence 

Incapacity 

Incompetency 

Indemnity 

Indictment 

Induction 

Infancy 

Inheritance 

Initiative  petition 

Injunction 

Innocent 

Insanity 

Installment  purchase 

Insurance 

Interest 

International  law 

Interpretation 

Interrogation 

Invalid 

Invasion  of  privacy 

Issue  of  law 

Jeopardy 

Judgment 

Judicial  review 

Judiciary 

Jurisdiction 

Jury  duty 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

Juvenile  Court 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Juvenile  record 

Juvenile  rights 
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Labor  union 

Landlord 

Larceny 

Law  abiding 

Law  and  order 

Law  enforcement 

Lawful  arrest 

Lawsuit 

Lawyer 

Lease 

Legal  separation 

Legal  tender 

Lessee 

Lessor 

Liable 

Libel 

License 

Lien 

Litigant 

Lockout 

"Loco  parentis" 

Loitering 

Lower  court 

Loyalty  oath 

Magistrate 

Magna  Carta 

Majority  opinion 

Malice 

Manslaughter 

Marriage 

Massachusetts  Constitution 

Military  Court 

Militia 

Minimum  wage 

Minor 

Misdemeanor 

Misrepresentation 

M'Naughten  Rule 

Motive 

Municipal  Court 

Murder 

Mutual  agreement 

Narcotics 
Necessaries 
Negligence 
Negotiate 
Non- Support 
Non-  Transferable 
Not  guilty 
Notary  Public 
Nuisance 


Oath 

Obligation 

Obscene 

Obstructing  justice 

Offense 

Offer 

Opinion 

Oral  evidence 

Oral  warranty 

Ordinance 

Overrule 

Ownership 

Parole 

Partnership 

Passive  resistance 

Payee 

Payment 

Peremptory  challenge 

Perjury 

Persecute 

Personal  property 

Petit  Jury 

Petition 

Picketing 

Plaintiff 

Plea 

Pledge 

Police 

Polygamy 

Possession 

Precedent 

Preliminary  hearing 

Principal 

Principle  of  law 

Privileged  information 

Probate  Court 

Probation 

Procedure 

Promissory  note 

Proof 

Property  rights 

Prosecute 

Prosecutor 

Proxy 

Public  utility 

Quorum 

Ratification 
Real  property 
Rebate 
Rebellion 
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Rebuttal 

Receipt 

Referendum 

Release 

Remedy 

Repossess 

Repudiate 

Restraints 

Revocation 

Revolving  charge 

Reward 

Right  of  foreclosure 

Right  of  possession 

Right-to-work  laws 

Rights  of  accused  persons 

Riot 

Robbery 

Sabotage 

Search  and  seizure 

Search  warrant 

Secret  Service 

Sedition 

Self-defense 

Self-incrimination 

Sentence 

Sheriff 

Shoplifting 

Slander 

Small  Claims  Court 

Solicitation 

Solvency 

Statute 

Statute  of  Limitations 

Steal 

Stipulation 

Stop  payment 

Strike 

Subpoena 

Subrogation 

Suit 

Summary  judgment 

Summons 

Sunday  Laws 

Superior  Court 

Supreme  Court 

Supreme  Judicial  Court 

of  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Law  of  the  Land 
Suspicion 


Tenant 

Test  case 

Testimonial  Privilege 

Testimony 

Theft 

Title 

Tort 

Traffic  violation 

Traitor 

Transcript  of  trial 

Transfer  of  ownership 

Treason 

Treaty 

Trespass 

Trial 

Truancy 

Trust 

Trustee 

Truth  in  Lending  Act 

Unconstitutional 

Unenforceable 

Unfair  labor  practices 

Uniform  Code  of  Military 

Justice 
Uniform  Enforcement  of 

Support  Act 
U.  S.  Attorney 
U.  S.  Attorney  General 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
U.  S.  Solicitor  General 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

Valid 

Valuation 

Vandalism 

Vehicle 

Vendor 

Venue 

Verdict 

Verify 

Violation 

Violence 

Void 

Voidable 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 

Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 

Waive 

Warrant 
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Warranty 

Welfare 

Will 

Willful 

Wire-tapping 

Witness 

Workman's  compensation 

Writ 


Writ  of  habeas  corpus 
Writ  of  mandamus 

Yellow  dog  contract 
Yough  Services  Board 

Zoning  laws 


TEACHER  NOTE: 


Please  refer  to  The  Law  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Definitions  (Bander,  Edward  J.,  N.  Y.  Oceana  Publi- 
cations, 1966).  or  comparable  source  in  Bibliography 
for  legal  definitions. 
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II.    PEOPLE  TO  KNOW 


Adams,  John 
Adams,  Samuel 
Agnew,  Spiro 

Black,  Hugo 
Brandeis,  Louis  D. 
Brennen,  William 
Brown,  George 
Burger,  Warren  E. 

Debs,  Eugene  V. 
Douglas,  William  O. 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. 
Escobedo,   Danny 

Fortas,  Abe 
Frankfurter,  Felix 

Gault,  Gerald 
Gideon,  Clarence 
Goldberg,  Arthur  J. 

Harlan,  John  M. 
Haynsworth,  Clement  F. 
Hershey,  John 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell 
Hughes,  Charles  Evans 

Jefferson,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B. 


Katzenbach,  Nicholas 
Kennedy,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Robert  F. 
King,  Martin  L. 
Marshall,  John 
Marshall,  Thurgood 
Miranda,  Ernesto 
Mitchell,  John 

Nixon,  Richard  M. 

Oakes,  James  (General) 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore 

Sanford,  John 
Schenck,  Charles 
Scott,  Dred 
Sheppard,  Sam  (Dr.) 
Stewart,  Potter 

Taft,  William  H. 
Taney,  Roger 

Warren,  Earl 
White,  Byron 

Young,  Whitney 

Zenger,  John  P. 
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III.    TOPICS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  criminal  and  a  delinquent?     How  should 
each  be  treated?     How  does  a  criminal  court  differ  from  a  juvenile  court? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  a  person  who  is  accused  of  a  crime  should  be  told 
about  their  rights  by  the  police  even  though  that  person  may  have  read 
about  them  in  school?    Why? 

3.  If  the  police  illegally  obtain  evidence  against  a  person  who  is  accused  of 
a  crime,  should  that  evidence  be  used  in  court?     Give  reasons  to  support 
your  answer. 

4.  In  what  ways  does  the  Communist  Party  represent  a  threat  to  the  United 
States?     Should  Communists  have  the  same  rights  as  other  persons? 

5.  What  qualifications  should  a  person  have  in  order  to  serve  on  a  jury? 
For  what  reasons  should  a  person  be  excused  from  jury  duty? 

6.  What  guarantees  does  the  Constitution  give  to  persons  who  are  accused 
of  a  crime?     How  have  the  rights  of  accused  persons  been  expanded  by 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  ? 

7.  Under  what  possible  conditions  would  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  by  an  individual  be  dangerous  to  the  United  States?    Give 
specific  examples. 

8.  Does  a  policeman  have  the  right  to  break  the  law  while  arresting  a  per- 
son caught  in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime?     Discuss. 

9.  What  do  we  mean  wlien  we  say:    "Let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime". 
Give  specific  examples. 

10.  Crime  reduction  depends  largely  upon  crime  prevention.    List  and  dis- 
cuss several  possible  ways  to  reduce  crime  in  your  local  community. 

11.  Is  it  possible  for  a  person  to  be  arrested,  arraigned,  indicted,  and  tried 
in  court  even  though  the  person  may  not  have  committed  a  crime  ? 
Explain. 

12.  When  may  it  be  permissible  to  search  a  person's  home  without  a  search 
warrant.    Give  specific  examples. 

13.  May  a  person  do  exactly  as  he  pleases  with  the  property  that  he  owns? 
Give  specific  examples  to  prove  your  point. 

14.  Which  is  the  most  important:    The  rights  of  an  individual,  or  the  public 
welfare?    What  if  there  is  a  basic  conflict  between  the  two? 

15.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  a  city  acts  to  protect  the  health, 
welfare  and  safety  of  its  citizens?    The  State?    The  Federal  Government? 
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16.  Should  a  person  have  the  right  to  criticize  the  government?    Under  what 
conditions  should  this  right  be  restricted  or  denied  to  a  person? 

17.  What  is  Massachusetts  Law  in  regard  to  school  attendance?    School  offen- 
ders?    Truancy?     Corporal  punishment? 

18.  Under  Massachusetts  Law,  what  are  the  requirements  for  a  lawful 
marriage? 

19.  What  are  several  possible  alternatives  by  which  a  juvenile  court  rnay 
dispose  of  a  case  against  a  juvenile?    What  are  the  advantages  of  a 
juvenile  court  record  over  a  regular  criminal  court  record  for  an  offen- 
der?   Should  a  juvenile  be  guaranteed  due  process  of  law? 

20.  How  does  civil  law  differ  from  criminal  law?     Give  specific  examples  of 
both  types  of  law  to  prove  your  point. 

21.  Discuss  the  following  terms:    Manslaughter;  Murder;  Felony;  Misde- 
meanor; Accessory;  and  Conspiracy. 

22.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land? 

23.  What  are  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  present  welfare  system?     Can 
you  think  of  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  present  system  of  public 
assistance?     What  do  you  think  of  the  Family  Assistance  Program  pro- 
posed by  the  Nixon  administration? 

24.  According  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Gault  case  in  1967,  what 
rights  does  a  juvenile  who  is  accused  of  a  crime  possess? 

25.  Discuss  several  suggestions  that  could  help  to  reduce  the  crime  rate  in 
a  particular  area.    What  steps  could  be  taken  throughout  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  crime  rate  on  the  national  level? 

26.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  a  witness  who  is  at  the  scene  of  a  crime? 
What  about  a  witness  who  arrives  on  the  scene  after  a  crime  has  been 
committed? 

27.  Discuss  the  problem  of  vandalism  in  your  school  and  your  neighbor- 
hood.   Give  specific  examples  to  make  your  point.    Why  do  you  suppose 
this  vandalism  takes  place?     How  could  it  be  prevented? 

28.  Give  specific  examples  of  each  of  the  following  types  of  crime:    Crimes 
Against  the  Government;  Crimes  Against  Another  Person;  Crimes 
Against  Property;  and  Crimes  Against  the  Public  Peace. 

29.  How  does  a  jury  reach  a  verdict?     How  many  votes  are  needed  for  a 
guilty  verdict?    What  is  a  hung  jury?     A  Grand  Jury? 

30.  Why  are  laws  necessary?    List  as  many  reasons  as  you  can.    What  are 
the  sources  of  American  law?    What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
law? 
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31.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say:    "Ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  and  not 
of  men".    Discuss  in  detail.    Give  examples. 

32.  May  a  policeman  conduct  a  limited  search  of  a  person  on  the  street 
(i.e.,  "stop  and  frisk")  for  concealed  weapons  ?   (Refer  to  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Terry  v.  State  of  Ohio,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  1968). 

34.  At  the  time  of  a  person's  arrest,  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  arrest- 
ing authority  in  the  light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  (particularly 
the  Miranda  case  of  1966)? 

35.  What  did  each  of  the  following  contribute  to  the  American  system  of 
government:    The  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  U.  S.  Constitution; 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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IV.    STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  PROJECTS 

1.  Have  the  class  as  a  group  make  a  chart  of  rules  they  would  like  to  see 
observed  by  all  the  members  of  the  school  to  make  the  school  a  better 
place  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

2.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  draw  a  cartoon  or  make  a  poster  illus- 
trating one  of  the  personal  rights  guaranteed  to  individuals  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

3.  Conduct  a  mock-trial  of  a  group  accused  of  violating  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech.    Assign  students  the  roles  of 
judge,  lawyers,  defendants,  and  witnesses,  etc.    The  remainder  of  the 
class  will  serve  as  the  jury. 

4.  Asa  class,  develop  five  case  studies  of  five  different  types  of  crime. 
Label  the  type  of  crime.    Conduct  a  round-table  discussion  on  the 
case  studies. 

5.  Conduct  a  simulation  mock-trial  of  the  case  of  John  Peter  Zenger  (1735). 
Assign  students  the  various  roles  in  the  case.    The  remainder  of  the 
class  will  serve  as  the  jury. 

6.  Have  each  student  draft  a  proposed  law  on  some  matter  of  importance 
to  the  particular  student.    The  class  will  then  act  as  a  legislature.     De- 
bate the  pros  and  cons  of  each  proposed  law.    After  the  debate  has  been 
completed,  the  class  should  vote  to  accept  or  reject  each  proposed  law. 

7.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  draw  a  cartoon  or  make  a  poster  depic- 
ting either  a  right  that  a  juvenile  possesses,  or  a  privilege  denied  to  a 
juvenile. 

8.  Conduct  a  school-wide  Law  Day  Program  sponsored  by  your  class. 
Emphasize  the  role  of  law  in  the  local  community. 

9.  Field  trips  by  the  class  may  be  made  to  the  local  courts;  family  and 
welfare  agencies;  neighborhood  legal  centers;  law  offices;  legal  aid 
societies;  and  government  agencies  (local,  state,  and  national). 

10.  Visits  to  the  class  may  be  scheduled  for  the  following  types  of  resource 
people:    policemen;  school  attendance  officers;  probation  officers; 
social  workers;  and  representatives  of  community  agencies. 

11.  Have  the  class  prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  of  current  news  stories 
which  illustrate  good  citizenship  and  law  observance  on  the  part  of  young 
people. 

12.  Have  the  class  develop  five  hypothetical  cases  of  five  different  fam- 
ilies in  need  of  public  welfare.  Conduct  a  round-table  discussion  of 
the  case  studies. 
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13.  Refer  to  the  hypothetical  case  study  of  three  boys  trapped  in  a  cave. 
Conduct  a  mock-trial  of  the  two  boys  who  were  accused  of  killing  the 
third  boy,  in  order  to  survive  up  to  40  days  in  the  cave. 

14.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  write  an  essay  on  the  topic:    "What  the 
Law  Means  to  Me". 

15.  Conduct  a  mock-trial  of  a  store  o\vner  on  trial  for  shooting  a  young 
boy  who  had  broken  and  entered  into  a  store  and  was  looting  the 
store  when  discovered.    The  boy  was  shot  while  attempting  to  flee 
from  the  store. 

16.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  write  a  report  on  the  topic:    Parents  of 
large  families  should  receive  a  financial  allowance  from  the  govern- 
ment each  month. 

17.  Set-up  four  committees  of  students  to  report  to  the  class  on  the  follow- 
ing topics: 

a.  Why  many  witnesses  to  criminal  acts  or  vandalism  fail  to  report 
the  crime  to  the  police. 

b.  Should  a  citizen  attempt  to  prevent  a  crime  which  he  observes 
being  committed? 

c.  When  would  a  citizen  be  ill-advised  to  attempt  to  prevent  a 
crime  from  being  committed? 

d.  Is  there  any  justification  for  citizen  indifference  to  crime? 

18.  Have  the  members  of  the  class  perform  a  play  with  the  theme:    "A  Man's 
Home  is  His  Castle". 

19.  Have  the  class  develop  a  chart  indicating  the  rights  that  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  possesses.    Include  the  rights  contained  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  well  as  those  gained  through  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

20.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  prepare  a  scrapbook  with  two  sections: 
One  section  should  illustrate  local  examples  of  law  observance  or  good 
citizenship;  the  other  section  should  illustrate  local  examples  of  law 
violation, 

21.  Conduct  a  role-playing  situation  where  a  group  of  boys  are  "hanging  on 
the  corner"  and  are  being  told  to  move  on  by  the  police. 

22.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  write  an  essay  on  the  topic:    "Why  We 
Need  Laws". 

23.  Divide  the  class  into  four  groups  or  committees.    Assign  a  committee 
to  report  to  the  class  on  each  of  the  following  methods  by  which  the 
Constitution  can  be  changed:    Custom  or  tradition;  Court  decisions; 
Laws  of  Congress;  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 


24.  Have  the  class  develop  a  chart  of  personal  rights  that  individuals  have 
under  our  system  of  government,  and  the  corresponding  duty  that  exists 
to  the  persons  who  have  each  of  these  rights. 

25.  Have  the  members  of  the  class  prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  or  exhibit 
depicting  specific  examples  of  how  the  law  has  been  changed  by  peaceful 
means. 

26.  Have  the  class  prepare  a  scrapbook  on  advertising.    After  the  ads  have 
been  collected,  and  the  scrapbooks  completed,  hold  a  round-table  dis- 
cussion to  reach  agreement  on  what  is  included  in  most  ads.    Also, 
what  information  is  generally  not  included  in  the  ads. 

27.  Conduct  a  role-playing  situation  of  a  hypothetical  case  where  two  newly- 
weds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Needy,  must  buy  the  furniture  for  their  new  home 
on  credit,  from  the  Shifty  Furniture  Store.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Needy  should 
be  aware  of  some  of  the  unfair  consumer  practices  sometimes  used  by 
sellers  of  merchandise. 

28.  Have  members  of  the  class  prepare  art  posters  depicting  justice  in  a 
courtroom  through  the  utilization  of  proper  courtroom  activities. 
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V.    ABSTRACTS  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Amendment  I  (17  91) 

Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  petition  and  assembly. 
Amendment  II  (1791) 

The  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Amendment  III  (1791) 

No  troops  can  be  quartered  in  private  homes  in  peacetime  without 
consent  of  owner. 

Amendment  IV  (1791) 

a.  No  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

b.  No  warrants  without  probable  cause. 
Amendment  V  (1791) 

a.  Grand  jury  must  be  convened  for  capital  or  other  serious  crimes. 

b.  Citizen  cannot  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  crime. 

c.  The  accused  in  a  criminal  case  cannot  be  compelled  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself. 

d.  No  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

e.  No  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation. 

Amendment  VI  (1791) 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  accused  person  has  a  right  to: 

a.  A  speedy,  public  trial  before  an  impartial  jury. 

b.  Information  about  the  accusation;  confrontation  with  the  witness 
against  him. 

c.  Government  process  in  bringing  favorable  witnesses  to  court. 

d.  Right  to  counsel. 
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Amendment  VII  (1791) 

In  suits  at  common  law,  with  the  value  exceeding  $20.00,  cases  may  be 
tried  before  a  jury. 

Amendment  VIII  (1791) 

a.  Bails  and  fines  must  be  reasonable,  not  excessive. 

b.  No  cruel  and  unusual  punishments. 

Amendment  IX  (1791) 

The  enumeration  of  the  rights  in  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  exclude  any  other  rights. 

Amendment  X  (1791) 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  are  reserved  to  the  states 
respectively  or  to  the  people. 

Amendment  XI  (1798) 

Suits  against  states. 

Amendment  XII  (1804) 

Provides  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  on  separate 
ballot  by  the  electoral  college. 

Amendment  XEI  (1865) 

Abolition  of  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  except  for  punishment  of 
a  crime. 

Amendment  XIV  (1868)    (The  Fourteenth  Amendment  sets  limitations  upon 

the  powers  of  the  states) 

a.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law. 

c.  Nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

d.  Apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  several  states. 

Amendment  XV  (1870) 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  state  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 
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Amendment  XVI  (1913) 

Gives  Congress  the  right  to  pass' an  income  tax  law. 
Amendment  XVII  (1913) 

Direct  election  of  Senators. 
Amendment  XVIII  (1919) 

National  prohibition 
Amendment  XIX  (1920) 

Right  to  vote  for  women. 
Amendment  XX  (1933) 

a.  Presidential  and  Vice- Presidential  term. 

b.  Interim  succession. 

c.  Sessions  of  Congress 
Amendment  XXI  (1933) 

Repeal  of  national  prohibition. 
Amendment  XXII  (1951) 

Limitation  of  Presidential  term. 
Amendment  XXIII  (1961) 

Voting  rights  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  XXIV  (1964) 

No  citizen  can  be  made  to  pay  a  poll  tax  for  the  right  to  vote  in  a 
federal  election. 

Amendment  XXV  (1967) 

a.  Presidential  Succession 

b.  Vice- Presidential  Vacancy 

c.  Presidential  Inability. 
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VI.    LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  BOSTON 

BOSTON  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY 

14      14  Somerset  Street,  Boston Tel.  227-0200 

BOSTON  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  PROJECT 
Main  Offices: 

84  State  Street,  Boston Tel.  742-8930 

Branch  Offices: 

341  Washington  Street,  Brighton Tel.  254-0312 

27  Winthrop  Street,  Charlestown Tel.  241-0866 

45  Warren  Street,  Roxbury Tel.  445-0830 

129  London  Street,  East  Boston Tel.  569-1661 

1488  Dorchester  Ave.,  Dorchester Tel.  436-0450 

996  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester Tel.  288-7600 

362b  Centre  Street,  Jamaica  Plain Tel.  524-0450 

317  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester Tel.  427-4470 

482  Broadway,  South  Boston Tel.  268-2272 

696  Tremont  Street,  Boston Tel.  261-8750 

765  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester Tel.  825-8500 

Target  Cities  Office: 

474  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester Tel.  442-0211 
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